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ation to report on the subject of a paper for | 
And since Mr. Porter has 
declared himself a Garrisonite ‘in spite of 
Garrison, who doubts its opposition to the 
Recorder? The ground of opposition to 
the Recorder may not be always the subject 
of slavery. It cannot be, unless “Ir. Tracy 
shows more sympathy forthe ultra theological 
notions of Dr. Taylor. I do therefore feel, 
Mr. Editor, that the New England Specta- 


tor i 
or, if i 


' ‘ 
the whole State. 


has much circulation in our Sabbath 
schools, wil] exert an exceedingly disorgan- 
izing influence. H. A. H. 





SLAVERY.- 
THE NORTH INTERESTED IN THE SUB-! 
JECT OF SLAVERY. 
‘With regard to the proposition, that any | 
part taken in behalf of abolition, by the in- 
habitants of the free States, will be ag like- 
ly to do harm as good, there is more to be 
The writer is fully aware of the danger of | 
exciting anger or ill-will among the inhab-| 
itants of the South, by any attempt at inter- 
ference, which may even appear to assume 
undne authority. He fully acknowledges, 
that the condition of the tree and slave col- 
ored population, within its own limits, is a 
matter over which each State has the indis- 
putable and undivided control. It is in re-| 
lation to this subject a foreign State to the 
rest of the Union. On this point, at least, | 
State sovereignty has never been and can- 
not be questioned. Still, has the North no | 
interest in the question, and can there be no 


} legitimate influence but through the ballot 


box? As fellow-citizens of this federal re- 


i public, have we no interest in the prosperity | 
F thi 
; or the 


masters,—as fellow-men, have we no 
concern fer the well-being of the slaves? 
Is the voice of humanity to be hushed, the 
voice of friendly warning and entreaty dumb, 


‘because we ourselves are not slaveholders, 


or because legislative interference is out of | 
the question? Must appeals to conscience | 
and reason be fruitless and worse than fruit- | 
less, beeause we are bound by peculiar ties, 
and yet not wholly one? Is public opinion 
nothing? Will the unanimous sentiment of 
the civilized world be of no avail? To} 
what else, than these, do we owe the great 
and advancing triamph of the cause of 'Tem- 
What other is the influence now 
a se * tryst, the ho lies politic i 


perance ? 
renernt: ° 4 } 
of Western Europe, than that of public | 
opinion without, on public opinion within | 
each independent community? And by | 
what magic circle are the slave States of 
this Union surrounded, that they alone shall | 
escape this influence? Finally, we would | 
ask, ‘where in the literature of the whole | 
world, where in the public opinien of the 
whole world, where in the religion of the 
whole world,’ does the slaveholder find an, 
ally or an advocate, if not in the none-slave- 
holding States of the Union? It has been 
said, indeed, that men have never emanci- 
pated their slaves, but when it was their in- 
terest todo so. But have they always done 
so then, and is it not their interest now? 
Was it the enlichtened self-interest of the 
West India planters, or the public opinion 
of Great Britain, which proeured the pas- 
of the Abolition Act? Every one 
knows it was the latter, and yet slavery has 
long been profitless to the British colonies. 

There is, to be sure, a very peculiar jeal- | 
ousy of Northern influence on this question, 
and with some at the South, any arguments, 
thongh addressed, as all ought to be, solely | 
to the masters, may create only a spirit of 
It is difficult to believe, howev- | 
er, that this will be the case withall, oreven | 
a greater part of our Southern brethren. If, 
then, we think that slavery is morally wrong ; 
that it is the duty of every slaveholder to | 
emancipate his slaves, and of every legis! 
nee to remove the sanction of the 
law, from the principle that man can hold | 
property in man, it is both our right and duty | 
to say so, and no fair or honorable men ought | 
to object to it. 

There is circumstance, however, 
which, viewed in its proper light, gives to 
the citizen of every State in the Union an 
equal right to think and speak, and a similar 
power to act upon this question. Slavery 
exists in the several States, at the’ will of | 
their respective legislatures. It exists in| 
the District of Columbia and the different | 
‘Territories of the United States at the plea- 
sure of Congress. The same right, there- 
fore, which allows the citizens of Virginia 
to canvass the question of slavery and eman- | 


sage 


a- | 


ture at 


one 


/cipation in that State, and of course to go 


over and Jay oven the whole ground, may be 
fairly claimed by every citizen of the United | 
States, with respect to the same question in 
the territories subject to the jurisdiction of | 
Congress alone. It is, then, not only the! 
right but the duty of every citizen to take | 
the subject into consideration, and, if he 
think proper, to express his.opinion. One| 
would think this fact had been forgotten, 
from the tone often taken on this subject, | 
both at the Northand South. Itseems often ' 


| somewhat studiously to have been kept out | 


of sight. Wher speaking of what New| 
England could do towards the abolition of | 
slavery, were she disposed, an orator has! 
said, ‘it (the counsel to abolish slavery by 
legislation) presents to us in New England 
no visible aim, no tangible point, nothing 


; which we liave the physical power to exe- 


cute.’ One would imagine that twenty-six 
thousand slaves, held under the laws of Con- 


question of slavery. 


should take any steps towards the abolition | 


iN a et Ee 


States professing to condemn it send a nu- 
merous and powerful delegation. 
apology is deemed necessary, then, for 
speaking of slavery, as it is, and, while the 
spirit of Justice amd candor is preserved, as 
openly, as may seem fitting and useful. It 


will be seen by the sequel, that it would | 


comport as little with what the writer thinks 
sound policy, as with his inclination and 
sense of duty, to do or say any thing to ex- 
cite dissatistaction or disobedience among 
the slaves.’—Remarks on Slavery and Eman- 
cipation. 


MOVEMENT IN ORIO. 
The Anti-Slavery Society in the Western 


Reserve, Ohio, have addressed the following | 


memorial to the Legislature of that State.— 
The laws of Ohio, respecting its free colored 
inhabitants, are indeed arbitrary and oppres- 
sive in the extreme. 


TO THE HONORABLE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 

The petition of your Memorialists, citizens 
of the State of Ohio, respectfully sheweth, 
That there are laws now in force in the 
State of Ohio, which make an unrighteous 
distinction between white and colored per- 
sons, among which are, the Jaw requiring of 
black persons, or of those who employ them, 
to enter into bonds, conditioned that black 
persons shal! not become paupers ; also, The 
law rendering a colored person incompetent 


to testify in courts of justice, in any case |. 


where a white person ts a party; also, The 
law withholding from black children any 
participation in the common schools; all of 


which your memoralists believe to be con- | 


trary to that best of rules for the government 
of human action—*Whatsoever ye would 


‘that men should do unto you, do ye even so 


unto them.’ 

Your memorialists, therefore, intreat you 
to repeal the said laws, and every law of the 
State of Ohio making a discrimination be- 


tween black people and white people—and, | 


as in duty bound, your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

{(#" In relation to the foregoing petition, 
the Ohio Observer makes the following man- 
ly and pertinent remarks : 


It hardly seems possible, that any intelli- 
gent, honest and benevolent man, after full 


/examination, can refuse to sign the petition 


to the Legislatnre of this State. A thous- 
and scare-crows are raised to frighten the 
timid ; but they appear harmless when close- 
ly examined. The Petitionasks for nothing 
unreasonable—nothing which it could injure 
the white citizens of this State to grant; 
and nothing which benevolence does not im- 
periously demand. It simply asks for the 
colored people, what every white man in 
similar circumstances would ask for himselt 


~—nothing more than a full and equal partic- | 


ipation with the white citizens in all the priv- 
ileges of their native country, so far as their 
intellectual and moral character and other 
circumstances may be equal, Is not this a 


| reasonable request ? 


The laws of this State which relate to the 
colored people, are unreasonable, oppressive, 
and barbarous. They cut off the people of 
color from all the rights and privileges of 
free citizens ; exclude them from the benefits 
of public schools; and throw every possible 
barrier in the way of their subsistence, by 
excluding them from gaining an honest live- 
lihood by their labor. 
a colored man to labor for him one hour, is 
liable for his support through life. This 
barbarously crue! law is designed to prevent 
the blacks from finding employment in our 
State—and thus to compe] them to go some- 
where else. 
ly, patriotic, or even just ? 

3y prohibiting the blacks from the privi- 


leges of common schools, which are free to | 
lall white children, the most direct and effec- | 


tual way is taken to chain them down in 


eternal ignorance, and prevent them from | 


ever becoming usefi:! members of society. 
What system of cruelty and oppression more 


suited to depress the people of color, and | 


prevent them from ever rising to respecta- 


bility and usefulness, could be adopted ? | 
Or what measures more tyrannical, or better | 


adapted to keep them poor, and even starve 
them to death for want of honorable employ- 
ment ? 

The common objection to repealing all 
laws which make a distinction between 


black and white men, and deprive the former | 


of privileges enjoyed by the latter, that it 
would endanger ovr liberty, and the’ purity 
of our elections, by admitting thousands of 
ignorant negroes to the polls—is wholly un- 
founded. All difficulty on this subject 
could be easily prevented, by enacting Jaws 
suited to the exigencies, of the case,adapted 
alike to white men and black men of the same 
standing and character. Though attended 
with some difficulty, we have long believed 
it indispensable to the purity of our elections 
and the permanency of our republican institu- 
tions, that some different laws should be en- 
acted, defining the qualification of voters, 
and requiring a certain amount of age, prop- 
erty, intelligence, and moral worth, to be 
ascertained and judged of by Commissioners 
annually appointed in every township by the 
County Court. Something of this kind we 
deem indispensable to the preservation of 
our civil institutions. The hordes of igno- 
rant foreigners that are rushing in among us, 
together with the multitudes of ignorant, un- 
principled and worthless characters that are 


‘gress, presented a mark large enough for, growing up among us, are as dangerous to|We hope, that in every town and every 
Yankee vision, if not for Yankee benevo-| our liberties as the blacks could be, and ren- | neighborhood some Jeading men will under- 
lence. No! we are wrong, and our orators! der such laws essential to our permanent take the work, and circulate these or similar 
are wrong, to ‘lay the flattering unction to. prosperity and even existence as a communi- |Memorials, obtain as many subscribers as 
our souls,’ that we have. no concern in the ‘ty. Where is the greater darger from na- | possible, 
Ghekientea ee We have no right to tive colored Americans, than from ignorant No time should be lost. What is done must 
rery men, vey many of then, warm anti-sla-/ expect that any of the slaveholding States | foreigners, Germans, Swiss, Irish, Manx, &c.? | be done quickly. Andcan any one feel easy, 
That disposition or prejudice which would | we ask, till he has done what he can in this 
of a system, which is sanctioned without, make a distinction among citizens of equal | good work? Let the effort thie year be 
associ- | hesitation or inquiry, by a body, to which/ standing and worth in other respects, mere- 'therough and universal. 


No farther | 


A man who employs | 


Is such a law honorable, man- | 


ly on account of the color of their skin, or} 
the form of their face, or the quality of their | 
hair, is too mean and childish to belong to | 
statesmen. It is not possible that men of| 
enlarge! and enlightened minds will suffer | 
themselves much longer to be influenced by 
such nairow views and low prejudices. In 
deciding on citizenship in a great and mag- 
}nanimor republic, what enlightened states- 
}man weed make the shade of color of a 
| man’s siin, or the form, or length of his hair, 
atest of citizenship? If this is a matter of 
so’ much importance, why not extend the 
‘principle to Spaniards, Frenchmen, Jews 
}and all others, who are a shade darker in 
| their complexion than ourselves ? 

| Itismot only mean and unworthy of a 
brave and magnanimous people, and above 
‘all ofa noble and high minded republic, to 
j|hold a poor and depressed people in their 
| midst, who are cut off from all the sympa- 
i thies of the nation and al] the means of in- 
'tellectual and moral improvement, and also 
from all the means of enjoyment, of wealth, 
‘of respectability and influence ; but it is in 
\the highest degree impolitic, as it tends to 
'ereate the most dangerous of all kinds of 
governments, an imperium in imperto, or a 


| enpyment of equal privileges and an equality 
ingg!| good things. We affirm then, that 
d policy no less than justice and religion 
| d@pands the repeal of all distinctive laws be- 
|tween black and white men. 


| We would therefore appeal to every pat- 
{riot and high minded citizen of Ohio, and 
| urge him by the regard he bas for the honor 
of Luis State, fur the principles of humanity, 
| justice and benevolence, and no less by the 
'regard he has for the safety and highest 
good of our young republic, to come forward 
and defend the rights of our colored citizens, 
These worse than heathenish laws, which 
for years have been a disgrace to the statute 
book of Ohio, must be repealed; and the 
sooner the betier. ‘To every philanthropist, 
and every christian especially, we would ap- 
peal in solemn accents, and conjure them by 
their regard to the happiness of their fellow 
men, ciuzens of this beloved state both white 
(and black, by their regard to the eternal 
preaciples of justice as seen in nature and 
reVelation, tu engage im this work with deep 
and solemn earnestness, and to Jend it all 
their influence whether public or private, 
and never cease their efforts tll every dis- 
tinctive Jaw in our state, which depresses 
the man of color below his white brother, is 
blotted from our statute book ; andthe black 
| American is free in the fullest and best 
} sense of the word. 
| And could we find access to the halls of 
‘legislation, and whisper a word of friendly 
‘advice and admonition in the ears of our 
| honorable state legislators, numbers of whom 
_we know are men of strict moral principle, 
| and several of them professed christians, we 
_would say, ‘Respected gentlemen, whom 
| your country delights to honor, and to whose 


| wisdom and fidelity have been committed 





ithe destinies of this great and flourishing | 
|state, descend a moment, we entreat you, | 


from the loftiness of your stations, and listen 
| to the humble plea of your colored brethren, 
| whom a cruel prejudice has jong trodden in 
the dust, and who now from the lowest de- 
| gradation and woe raise their supplicating 
| voice to you for relief. Many of you profess 
}to be christians; and most if not all ac- 


| knowledge the divine authority of the gol- 
| den rule— Whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do ye even the same to 
| them.’ Were you and your wives and chil- 
dren now in Africa, Asia or Spain, having 
‘been born and nurtured there, and your 
fathers before you, and still wishing to spend 
your lives there in the Jand of your birth; 
if such laws existed there as now exist in 
this state depriving vou of citizenship, of 


the rights of suffrage, of the means of edu- | 


cation, and al] mental and moral improve- 
;ment, excluding you from all posts of honer 
and profit, and even preventing you from 
obtaining employment to support your fam- 
lishing and naked families, would you not in 
|such circumstances wisi those laws repeal- 
}ed, which were thus grinding you to the 
idust? Tell us frankly in the honesty of 
' your souls, would you not wish them repeal- 
ed? No doubt you would, if the thing were 
‘practicable. Beyond ali dispute it is prac- 
‘ticable, consistently with the highest good 
of all concerned. At most, the inconve- 
jnience to the white people will be but a 
itrifle. How then can you expect to meet 
| the approbation of your final Judge, if you 
(deliberately disobey his command? Think, 
| we beseech you, of these things, and give at 
‘last your colored brethren that justice, which 
they have so long sought in vain. Remem- 
| ber, that soon the scene will be changed, 
‘and you will stand supplicating at His bar, 
| whose command we now urge you to obey.’ 

In concluding these protracted remarks, we 
| would most earnestly and affectionately urge 
/all of our readers to engage in this work 
j without delay. [et no distinction between 
_Colonizationists and Abolitionists have influ- 
‘ence to deter any from acting. However 
|we may differ on some points, nearly all in 
ithis part of the State, it is believed, agree 
‘in the sentiments expressed in these Memo- 
rials. Let us all unite, therefore, in procur- 
ing subscribers and sending them forward. 


and forward them without delay. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Lowe t, Dec. 13, 1834. 
Mr. Garrison— 
Certain representations, touching the sub- 
ject matter of my former communications, 


| have subsequently appeared in our newspa- 


per here; and on these representations, and 
the general deportment of our enemies as 
well as on our own state and prospects, | 
would offer you some animadyversions and 
observations. 

In the Book of Isaiah, we read of an exam- 
ple which I want the anti-slavery folks to 


| follow : 


* Every man helped his neighbor; andeve- 
ry man said to his brother, Be of good cour- 
age. Sothe carpenter encouraged the gold- 
smith,and he that smootheth with the hammer, 
him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready 
for the soldering: and he fastened it with 
uails that it should not be moved.’ 


My remarks are intended to encourage 


very and oppression, in the United States, 
and, if possible, to lend a helping hand. 

And in subservience to the same cause, I 
would offer you some animadversions on what 
appeared in our hebdomadels of Friday last, 
believing, as I do, that the matter they con- 
tain in relation to ourlate anti-slavery move- 
ments, is fraught with unfairness of repre- 
sentation. I will concede to our opposers, 
| however, that their unfairness is mostly pas- 
jsive and negative, and seldom intended to 
create delusion in a direct and positive man- 
ner. Tergiversation seems to be their re- 
sort, and we should try to expose it, and nip 
it in the bud, 

I have neither much time nor talents to 





to buckle on the ‘whole armor of God,’ and 
| to serve in it, as I might be able, as in the 
;cause of Humanity and Justice. 1 would 
Wish you, sir, and Mr. Thomnson, and all 
the friends of the cause, ‘ God speed.’ 

It seems to me, sir, that all who give 
themselves leave to think, will find this cause, 
la cause of thrilling interest—the cause of 
the innocent slave, who is in durance, vile 
beyond description ! 

And yet, its friends are so unfortunate as 
to elicit more outrageous malice in some, 





part of others, than almost any cause, that 
ever called virtue to act, or fortitude to suffer. 
Many and great are ourenemies. Repub- 
lican though our sentiments be, in this re- 
| publican land, we see marshalled against us, 
in battle array, a host of prejudices, armed 
with weapons too disgraceful to mention—an 
army of opposers, enough to cow down our 
spirits entirely, if it were not for the justice 
| of our cause, and the omnipotence of God. 
But, indeed, subservient to the arm of the 
| Almighty, which we may not expect to be 
put forth but at His sovereign pleasure ; we 
| have one Ally worth the whole of the alliance 
jagainst us, and that ally is the Noumenican 
INCREASE ofthe slaves. This isan ally that 
| cannot be bribed—no honors or rewards can 
|seduce her from us. She laughs at the ar- 
igument of the skin, and the argument of in- 
terest. Our enemy’s allies may be greatand 
‘influential; but, our Ally is greater than 
ithem all. She sets at defiance the brick- 
‘bats of the mob, and the hideous yells of 
the rabble. She cares no more for them, 
‘than Milton’s angels did for Satan’s myrmi- 
dons. Furthermore, she is one and indevi- 





‘sible; nor is she to be weakened, by draw- 
| ing off detachments of a few hundreds a 
yeur to send to Liberia: Ohno! She may 
‘be conciliated by the speedy manumission of 
ithe oppressed; but, if slavery be not abol- 
lished ere long, this ally, and it is dreadful 
‘to contemplate, may resort to sap and mine ; 
‘and then, I fear, she will bury both herself 
_and her foes in irretrievable ruin. 

| The Lowell Journal may call these fear- 
‘ful apprehensions, ‘deleterious sentiments.’ 
| That paper regards such matter as Garri- 
| sonism and Tappanism, or, peradventure, he 
i will call this the scintillation, of a ‘ minor 
light’—the frenzy of a madman, or the 
ebullition of ‘ mistaken philanthropy.’ If the 
Mercury condescend to notice it, he will 
‘shake his head, aad look very grave, and 
| say, ‘the writer deals too much in truisms ;’ 
‘or, he may exclaim—‘Too much declama- 
tion!’ Labor saving abstractions, and short 
cuts at conclusion. There is the Patriot 
also; but these publications all regard sla- 
very as an evil. Yes; but, rv 1s AN ALARM- 
ING EVIL—a disease that will spread, and 
must be cured, or it will endanger the very 
life of the patient. Itis an enemy to ocr 
as well as — slaves’,) happiness, and 
it is the only good policy to convert it into 
a friend. 

And here I recollect a saying of the Low- 
ell Mercury now, a few years old, which I 
will apply to this subject. It was an excel- 
lent expression against Atheism. I quote it 
here, because it is pithy and good, and will 
apply equally to slavery. Hear it! 

‘To encourage the evil, is like Hector feed- 





ae ene 


ing Achilles with lion’s marrow. This Achil- 


those who labor for the overthrow of sla- | 


devote to this cause ; otherwise, I am willing | 


and more indications of latent ill-will on the | 


pelea one day drag Hector’s body round 
the walls of Troy, and sacrifice (even) inno- 





| cent victims to its vengeance.’ 
| 4 Constant Reader and Subscriber. 
| PRIVATE JAILS. 


| The Richmond Whig of the 11th inst., has 
| the following advertisement : 

NOTICE. 

{ HE commodious buildings which I have 
recently had erected in the City of 
| Richmond, are now ready for the accommo- 
dation of all persons who may wish their 
NEGROES safely und comfortably taken 
care of. 

The buildings were erected upon an ex- 
tensive scale, whithout regard to cost, my 
main object being to insure the safe keeping, 
and at the same time the health and comfort 
of the Negroes who may be placed thereat. 

The rooms and yards for the Females are 
separate from those for the Males, and gen- 
teel house Servants will have rooms to them- 
selves. The regulations of the establish- 
ment will be general cleanliness, moderate 
exercise, and recreation within the yards 
during good weather, and good substantial 
food atall times, by which regulations it is 
intended that confinement shall be rendered 
merely nominal, and the health of the Ne- 
groes so promoted, that they will be well 
prepared to encounter a change of climate 
when removed to the South. 

These buildings are situated on the lot 
corner of 15th and Cary streets, between 
Mayo’s Bridge and the Bell Tavern. Apply 
te BACON TAIT. 

Dec. 10. 

Certainly, this is a most fascinating de- 
scriptien of a jail. How tender a concern 
Bacon Tait appears to feel for the health and 
comfort of his prisoner. Such a Howard de- 
| serves honorable notice from the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, for his philanthropic exer- 
tions. 

It gives one some idea of the extent to 
which the slave trade is carried on by Vir- 
ginia, to know that a man, if it be proper to 
call him so, has a prison built on purpose to 
confine the victims of the trade, while they 
are waiting to be carried off. No merchant 
| would build an expensive warehouse for his 
}own use, unless his business were large. 
| We cannot be inistaken, then, in supposing 
| . . . . ° 

that the kind-hearted Tait, in erecting his 
jail, must have believed that the business was 
| extensive enough to pay him a good income 
'on his investment. 

| ‘Tait seems to understand how delicate a 
| subject slavery is. He was not willing to 
offend the nerves of the Virginia ladies, or 

to shock their husbands, his customers, by 
' giving the naked truth in his advertisement. 
He well knew that hell was not a place to be 
| mentioned to polite ears. How savage would 
an advertisement like the following have ap- 
peared : 








PRIVATE JAILS, 

ACON TAIT informs soul-drivers, and 

others engaged in the domestic slave- 
trade, that he las lately erected a strong and 
secure jail in Richmond, where slaves can 
be sent for safe keeping, preparatory to their 
being shipped. No danger of escape need 
be feared, as the windows are all grated with 
strong iron bars, a good watch is kept, anda 
large supply of chains, cart whips, thumb- 
screws, and other instruments of torture, are 
always on hand to restrain and punish re- 
fractory slaves, 

P.S. Owners wishing to have slaves well 
flogged can have it done at Tait’s Jail, at the 
lowest prices. He recommends his dungeons 
}as very efficacious in breaking down the 
| spirit of obstinate slaves, 
| {G~ He has some very secure interior 
| rooms, in which negroes, claiming to be free, 
| can be confined, so as to make it impossible 

for them to communicate with any one out 
,of the jail by voice or letter. 





| Ihave done. It almost makes one asham- 
| ed of being a man and a christian, when he 
isees such diabolical miscreants as Bacon 
Tait boldly avowing and openly pursuing 
their guilty traffic in a christian and. 

P. H. 





| 

| je 

| NEW DEFINITION OF WHOLESOME. 

| A correspondent of the Richmond En- 
| quirer, ina lute number of that paper, says, 
| among other political matter, 

| An Opposition man, who stated in the 
spring, that he considered the removal of 
| the Deposites as affecting the value of his 
| property 30 per cent., admits now, that he 
never saw a more wholesome state of things. 
Negro boys and men will bring $600 to $700.’ 
| This is what a Virginia cannibal thinks a 
wholesome state of things. How unwhole- 
| some is the state of things in Massaehusetts, 
| where no boy or man or woman, would bring 
lone cent by any sort of sale! Well may old 
| Virginia be proud, then, when she can sell 
| her own sons for six or seven hundred dol- 
lars a piece. Well does she deserve the 
ititle of the Guinea of America! How con- 
‘temptible, how unprofitable, are the occnpa- 
|tions of Northern farmers in raising sheep 
|and horses, and cows and swine, compared 
|with the glorious business of Virginia in 
raising men, women, and children, her own 


‘sons and daughters, for the New-Orleans 
|market! P. H. 








[For the Liberator.] 
Bostox, Dee. 20, 1834. 

Mr. Garrison — ¥ saw with regret a statement 
in your paper, of this morning, respecting schools at 
the west, which is far from being correct, Your eor- 
| respondent from Lowell, in showing that the author 
| of a note to Mr. George Thompson was not a for- 
jeigner, says, a missionary from the west was at 
Lowell some time since, and said that there were 
but few schools at the west, and those were taught 
by drunken Scotehmen. If any missionary has 
made that statement, he is not worthy of confidence. 
The impression made is certainly false. It is true 
that there aie drunkards engaged in teaching. It is 
also true that Scotcbmen are engaged in teaehing. 
And also that there are few schools in comparison 
with the wants of the country; but itis not true that 
all the schools are taught by drunkards, or that all 
the drunkards are Scotchmen. Our western States 
are sufficiently destitute of the means of education, 
not to have their wants exaggerated. They have 
many good schools, yet they have many bad ones, 
aod thousands of children without any schools. 

M. HALE WILDER. 








Washington City is in debt one million of 
dollars, with a population of only about 
18,000! It is thought the whole real estate 
of the city will be liable to be sold at auction 
to raise the amount. 











